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The Critic as a Weekly. 


WitH the present number, beginning the new year 
and volume, THE Critic will be published once a week. 

When we mapped out our campaign, in the month of 
January, 1881, we were mindful of the mistakes that 
famous strategists had made before us. Having declared 
war on literary fraud in the name of literary merit, we 
knew that no active movement could be made until all 
our transport had arrived at the base of operations. Ours 
was no haphazard venture, no journalistic promenade. 
Victory was certain if we advanced with circumspection. 

Unlike Sir Garnet Wolseley, who dashed into the 
Egyptian wilderness before he had a steam-engine to 
draw his trains, or a mule to carry water for his troops, 
we spared no precautions for the safety of our enter- 
prise. Warriors of high renown having been invited to 
fight under our banners, it was our business to see that 
they suffered no detriment from lack of foresight in 
scanning the battle-ground. Had we not that good gray 
chieftain, whose drum-taps had roused the continent ? 
Were we not supported by the notable leader who alone 
could lift the sword of Thoreau? Could we not count 
on all who were mighty in criticism, theology, science, 
and the arts? And should so valiant a host be exposed 
to the risks of disaster? 

Our purpose, then, was to move slowly forward, never 
losing sight of the baggage-animals. Allies, we said, 
would join us in time, and in this our expectations have 
been more than satisfied ; for never, surely, were recruits 
more quickly won than those who have come to swell 
our subscription list from the snows of Canada and the 
sun of Cuba, from far Ceylon, where Arabi Pasha may 
solace his captivity by perusing our Literary Notes, to 
the Sandwich Islands, where King Kalakaua may have 
our two bound volumes borne before him in the pageant 
of his approaching coronation. Moreover, while, in 
our overland march, the little host with which we started 
was becoming a great army, the ironclads who were to 
dominate our advertising columns were moving steadily 
on their way to the appointed destination, and there they 
lie to-day, some with huge 80-ton guns, others with a fine 
array of Gatlings, while dapper little gunboats flit hither 
and thither, inspiring the troops and enlivening the 
scene. 

Thus we are at last prepared to move into the enemy’s 
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country with horse, foot, and artillery. Once a week an 
engagement shall be fought ; trenches shall be stormed, 
and such charges shall be made as, we hope, shall live in 
the history of criticism. Baring our swords in the sun- 
light, we vow that no foul blow shall be dealt, no harm be 
done to those who are out of the contest; and so, with 
trumpets sounding and flags waving, we leave our new 
base at.a quick march, hoping that our friends will set 


up a lusty cheer and bid our fighting men ‘ God speed.’ 





American versus English Woods. 


THERE is a certain wildness in nature in this country, 
known to hunters, fishermen and campers-out, that any sug- 
gestion or relic of man profanes. It is found mainly in our 
woods. In England it is to be looked for rather in the sol- 
itude of the moors. The pastoral or field life of Nature in 
that country is so rank and full, that no woods or forests 
that I was able to find, could hold their own against it for a 
moment. It flooded them like a tide. The grass grows 
luxuriantly in the thick woods, and where the grass fails, 
the coarse bracken takes its place. There was no wood 
spirit, no wild wood air, as with us. Our forests shut 
their doors against the fields, they shut out the strong light 
and the heat. Where the land has been long cleared, the 
woods put out a screen of low branches, or else a brushy 
growth starts up along their borders that guards and pro- 
tects their privacy. Lift or part away these branches, and 
step inside, and you are in another world ; new plants, new 
flowers, new birds, new animals, new insects, new sounds, 
new odors ; in fact, an entirely different atmosphere and 
presence. Dry leaves cover the ground, delicate ferns and 
mosses drape the rocks, shy delicate flowers gleam out here 
and there, the slender brown wood-frog leaps nimbly away 
from your feet, the little red newt fills its infantile pipe, 
or hides under a leaf, the ruffed grouse bursts up before 
you, the gray squirrel leaps from tree to tree, the wood-pe- 
wee utters its plaintive cry, and sooner or later the mus- 
keto demands his fee. Our woods, suggest new arts, new 
pleasures, a new mode of life. English parks and groves, 
when the sun shines, suggest a perpetual picnic, or Maying 
party ; but no one, I imagine, thinks of camping out in 
English woods. The constant rains, the darkened skies, 
the low temperature, make the interior of a forest as un- 
inviting as an underground passage. I wondered what be- 
came of the dry leaves that are such a feature and give 
out such a pleasing odor in our woods. They are probably 
raked up and carried away ; or if left upon the ground, are 
quickly resolved into mould by the damp climate. 

While in Scotland, I explored a large tract of wood-land 
covered mainly with Scotch fir, that covers a hill near Ec- 
clefechan, but it was grassy and uninviting. In one of the 
parks of the Duke of Hamilton, I found a deep wooded 
gorge through which flowed the river Avon (I saw four 
rivers of this name in Great Britain), a branch of the Clyde 
—a dark rock-paved stream, the color of brown stout. It 
was the wildest bit of forest scenery I saw anywhere. I al- 
most imagined myself on the head-waters of the Hudson 
or the Penobscot. The stillness, the solitude, the wild 
boiling waters, were impressive; but the woods had no 
charm ; there were no flowers, no birds; the sylvan folk 
had moved away long ago, and their house was cold and in- 
hospitable. I sat a half-hour in their dark nettle-grown 
halls by the verge of the creek, to see if they were stirring 
anywhere, but they were not. I did, indeed, hear part of a 
wren’s song, and the call of the sandpiper ; but that was 
all. Not one purely wood voice or sound or odor. But 
looking into the air a few yards below me, there leapt one 
of those matchless stone bridges, clearing the profound gulf 
and carrying the road over as securely as if upon the geo- 
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logical strata. It was the bow of art and civilization set 
against Nature’s wildness. In the woods beyond, I came 
- suddenly upon the ruins of an old castle, with great trees 
growing out of it, and rabbits burrowing beneath it. One 
learns that it takes more than a collection of trees to make 
a forest, as we know it in this country. Unless they house 
that spirit of wildness and purity like a temple, they fail to 
satisfy. In walking to Selborne, I skirted Wolmer forest, 
but it had an uninvitinglook. The Hanger on the hill above 
Selborne, which remains nearly as it was in White’s time 
—a thrifty forest of beeches—I explored, but found it 
like the others, without any distinctive woodsey attrac- 
tion—only so much soil covered with dripping beeches, too 
dense for a park and too tame fora forest. The soil isa 
greasy, slippery clay, and down the steepest part of the hill, 
amid the trees, the boys have a slide that serves them for 
summer ‘coastings.’ Hardly a leaf, hardly a twig or 
branch to be found. In White’s time, the poor people used 
to pick up the sticks the crows dropped in building their 
nests, and they probably do so yet. When one comes upon 
the glades beyond the Hanger, the mingling of groves 
and grassy common, the eye is fully content. The beech, 
which is the prevailing tree here, as it is in many other 
parts of England, is a much finer tree than the American 
beech. The deep limestone soil seems especially adapted 
to it. It grows as large as our elm, with much the same 
manner of branching. The trunk is not patched and mot- 
tled with gray, like ours, but is often tinged with a fine deep 
green mould. The beeches that stand across the road in 
front of Wordsworth’s house, at Rydal Mount, have boles 
nearly as green as the surrounding hills. The bark of this 
tree is smooth and close-fitting, and shows that muscular, 
athletic character of the tree beneath it, which justifies 
Spenser’s phrase, ‘ the warlike beech.’ These beeches de- 
velop finely in the open, and make superb shade-trees along 
the highway. All the great historical forests of England— 
Shrewsbury Forest, the Forest of Dean, New Forest, etc.— 
have practically disappeared. Remnants of them remain 
here and there, but the country they once occupied is now 
essentially pastoral. 

There is a more distinctively literary side to this subject 
which I will consider next week. 

JoHN BuRROUGHS. 
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Walt Whitman’s New Book.* 

THERE is a word which is a great favorite of Mr. 
Whitman and will be found in the little motto he has 
written under his portrait. It is not an English word, 
nor is it Americanized, according to the standard dic- 
tionaries; yet Mr. Whitman has made it good Ameri- 
can, so far as in his power lies, and stamped it with 
more than ordinary significance. Ensemble. What does 
Walt Whitman mean by that pet word? He brings it 
in at the oddest moments. It is one of many (such as, 
for instance, Libertad, clair-obscure, laying-off, barbar- 
ic yawp, arrieres, melange, and twenty more) at sight 
of which, judicious critics educated at universities and 
suckled on Matthew Arnold and John Ruskin, are seen to 
be affected by a peculiar spasm of the features that 
leaves no doubt concerning their views on such additions 
tothe language. Whatever the rights in the case may 
be, whatever sense there is in tying down the English 
language to words that have their patents from the old 
masters, this word is of such importance in examining 
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understandingly the prose and poetry of Whitman, that 
it alone would be a fitting inscription to his monument. 
It is a word without legal status, an innovation, a piece 
of piracy fron the French—an awkward word, if the 
truth must betold. And yet it signifies more than any 
other the striving which gives the work of Whitman its 
chief value, its main grandeur. A Democratic Prome- 
theus, Walt Whitman has been battling during most of 
his literary career against the complacent Jupiter of con- 
ventional, popular literature. His chains have been pov- 
erty, contempt, shallowness of critics, bad taste on his 
own side. He has been a failure; even now he is not a 
success ; but every decade of the century will show more 
clearly that his failure is better than the successes of 
Longfellow and Tennyson. The selection of the word 
Ensemble is not the happiest; but he has made it, and it 
should be respected for the great idea, let us say the 
grand failure, that lies behind it. 

What has impressed Whitman most during his inti- 
mate comradeship with Long Island farming folk, New 
York workmen and roughs, New Jersey ‘ mudsills,’ and 
the thousands of soldiers belonging to every state of the 
Union, and both parties to the Civil War, whom he came 
in personal contact with in the Capitol of the country? 
It is size, quantity, greatness, mass, extent. He sees 
~<a t on the biggest scale. A reader of palms who 
reads his books will assert beforehand that he has broad, 
long and thick hands, with fingers thick and shorter than 
those of most people. He sees in everything the big 
masses, not the little particulars. Hence his love for 
the gigantic ; the tremendous impression crowds, armies, 
the terrible wastes, the sublime prairies of the West, make © 
on his peculiar individuality. ence his early discarding 
of the ordinary forms of versification, and his molding 
out of the prose of Carlyle, and the prose and poetry of 
Victor Hugo, a new literary form of expression, which 
is all that its enthusiastic admirers claim for it, although 
not always equally successful, and more than any one 
could have expected, looking merely at Whitman’s 
chances in life. It is only half knowledge that demands 
absolute originality; for that is something which does 
not, can not exist. So far as is humanly possible, Whit- 
man is an original poet, representative in literature of a 
great fact, and, like all such representatives, harder for 
those to estimate who are near by than those at a distance. 
For the present, he is a poet for poets and connoisseurs ; 
the people neglect him utterly for men who follow the 
traditions; woman, the half of humanity which holds to old 
ideas most tenaciously for good or for evil, rejects him, 
chiefly because in his gigantic wrestling with the impossi- 
ble in literature he offends her by writing of things which 
modesty conceals,but also because woman looks backward 
instead of forward, and so prevents a too rapid advance 
over ground not thoroughly discussed and proved. Now 
what is the task Whitman—half aware of it, half unaware 
—has grappled with? It is to sing the ‘Ensemble,’ 
the whole—everything! He is the painter who, un- 
chastened by failures in the studio, rushes out into the 
fields and tries to paint a panorama of the whole horizon. 
Nothing shall be lacking. The microcosm must yield 
its nudities and sexual impulses, its pangs of angony at 
being unable to describe the indescribable, its delight in 
sounds made by human art, its overflow of affection and 
tenderness toward man, woman and child. The ma- 
crocosm must be depicted in the effects on man of its 
cosmic forces, of the sun aud stars, of night and dawn, 
and effects of fog, haze, atmosphere. The effort made 
by all this striving must be painful to some sensitive 
natures ; certainly in ‘ Leaves of Grass’ and in a hun- 
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dred passages of this collection under a still queerer 
name, the struggle beats through in a magnificent, 
chaotic fashion, which eventually masses itself into some- 
thing like order, and now discovers to the patient and 
sympathetic reader that here is the reign of law. 
Ensemble is Whitman’s strength and his weakness. 
He fails magnificently, where a better instructed man, or 


a cautious, would have remained fatally mediocre. It is 
curious to find in his case, asin many others here, that 
so far from having no ancestry, Whitman can read back 
through a line of sturdy, fairly-taught yeomen, to dates 
which are very often unattainable by Europeans who 
make such things their greatest boast. He has a good 
deal of Dutch blood, and his predilection for adaptations 
of French words may mean that he has some of the old 
French Protestant blood which did more to form New 
York in Dutch times than the historians are yet prepar- 
ed to tell. His fearlessly egotistical account of his 
derivation and life will be just what readers of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ have wanted, for it throws the strongest light 
on the origin and meaning of that work. Patriotic 
poe, who are not utterly at odds with Whitman, will 

e glad to find further notes taken during his hospital 
work at Washington. Tue Critic might be half filled 
with passages deserving quotation. The recent West- 
ern and Canadian notes show his healthy and big views 
of things in nature; they are fine, but tantalising in 
their shortness. What Whitman has to say about 
Carlyle and Emerson was too recently published (in these 
pages) to need present notice, and so were ‘ The Poetry 
of the Future’ and ‘A Memorandum at a Venture’ (in 
The North American). Many pieces in ‘Specimen Days’ 
appeared in this paper. The most curious in the ‘ Col- 
lect’ are poetical pieces printed long ago in New York 
papers, before Whitman broke with ordinary verse re- 
strictions, and carved out for himself the elastic system 
of poetry-prose, in which ‘Leaves of Grass’ appeared. 
That poem and this volume of essays and notes form in 
themselves a literary inter-state exhibition or American 
Institute Fair, such as Whitman has attempted to describe 
in measures. Every sort of thing is crammed into it, 
and the manager is the big, good-natured, shrewd and 
large-souled poet, whose photograph shows him loung- 
ing in smoking-jacket and broad felt hat, gazing at his 
hand, on which a delicate butterfly, with expanded 
wings, forms a contrast to the thick fingers and heavy 
ploughman’s wrist. 





National Finances.* 

WE have not much to say of this volume, for two rea- 
sons: first, our space does not admit of saying all that 
ought to be said to do it justice; and secondly, neither 
in our audience, nor in any other, will it find many read- 
ers, though everybody ought to read it who can under- 
stand it, and those who do not at first understand it 
should stick to it till they do. In most minds it will raise 
the question, What is government? In a few minds it 
may possibly suggest another,—How much worse off 
would the Me, if there were no other government 
than that agreed upon between man and man, or between 
small neighborhoods of men, for mutual help, when oc- 
casion called’for it? Outside of the United States at 
least—and the number is unquestionably growing small- 
er who will admit that exception—the English govern- 
ment is held to be about the best, taking it from century 
to century, that the world has yet known. It is not, in- 
deed, the purpose of the author of this volume to raise 
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any question of this sort, but his figures, nevertheless, 
are terribly vy ay If it be, as he says, ‘ hard for any 
mind to grasp the force and significance of a million of 
money,’ in pounds sterling, what force and significance 
are there in the hundreds and thousands of millions of 
pounds sterling which government has loaded upon the 
backs of the English people? And where are the bene- 
fits and blessings which government is supposed to be- 
stow upon the people for submitting to such loads? It 
is not impossible that the time may come when these 
questions will demand consideration, and not alone in 
England. The public debt of England is, at this mo- 
ment, nearly $4,400,000,000. The yearly interest on this 
debt is about $141,000,000. To pay this interest and the 
other necessary expenses of the Government, the Eng- 
lish people are taxed every year about three hundred and 
fifty million dollars. (Of this sum, by the way, nearly 
three million dollars are paid yearly toward the support 
of a single family, while only about six times that 
amount is devoted to the education of the other thirty- 
odd millions of the people.) The public debt of this 
great and good Government is a perpetual mortgage on 
the labor of the people, every one of whom comes into 
the world a hundred dollars behindhand, which is more 
money than many millions of them ever see in a lump; 
to every one of whom, whether he pays it directly or in- 
directly, it is a perpetual charge of four dollars and a 
quarter, as a lifelong bond, grievous and almost intoler- 
able to many millions; and to much the larger propor- 
tion of them it means that from the moment they are 
born to that one happy moment when they die, theirs 
shall be a condition of mental darkness, of moral destitu- 
tion, of physical hunger and squalor and beastliness,which 
leaves England—judged by this larger proportion of her 
people—a nation in a condition of savageism unmatched 
by the lowest barbarism yet discovered. 





‘‘ Oddities in Southern Life and Character.” * 

Ir is not long since Mr. Watterson contributed to The 
Century a very entertaining article on the humor which 
prevails, and has prevailed, in the Southern States ; and 
he has now elaborated that article into a book. His 
more general remarks appear here in the preface, while 
the body of the book is made up of extracts from the 
best of the Southern humorists, each of whom is intro- 
duced with a few words of biographical criticism and 
apt comment. The writers from whom quotation is made 
are Judge Longstreet, author of ‘Georgia Scenes;’ J. J. 
Hooper, the creator of ‘Simon Suggs; Judge Baldwin, 
the critic of ‘The Flush Times of Alabama and Missis, 
sippi;’ Colonel W. T. Thompson, who conducted ‘ Ma- 
jor Jones’ through his courtship and on his travels; G. 
W. Harris, the narrator of the adventures of ‘Sut Lovin- 
good;’ Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, the historian of the 
wonderful lore of ‘ Uncle Remus;’ a collection of news- 
paper wits and newspaper humorists, of unequal value ; 
the Hon. Davy Crockett, and the Hon. J. Proctor Knott. 
The selection is admirably made, though it might per- 
haps have been best to omit the disgusting, yet probably 
truthful, account of a rough-and-tumble fight, om pages 
5-20, which is neither a comicality nor an oddity, and 
has very little humor. And it might have been well to 
include the renowned Colonel Mulberry Sellers,who was 
sufficiently a Southerner, we believe, to have seen ser- 
vice under the Stars and Bars during the late unpleasant- 
ness. But cavilling may end here, for the volume is ex- 
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cellent. We agree with its editor that there is a ‘marked 
progress in literary handicraft,’ observable in Mr. Har- 
ris’s delightful fables; yet it is pleasant to see that the 
style of the other and earlier Georgia writers is neither 
flabby, nor feeble, nor forced ; it isa good prose style, 
simple and straightforward, and seemingly the result of 
the Southern study of the older English essayists. Mr. 
Watterson notes that one of ‘Sut Luvingood’s’ adven- 
tures has crossed the ocean to do duty in one of the acts 
of acomedy by M. Victorien Sardou ; we may also repeat 
that the fourth of the ‘ Georgia Scenes’ of Judge Long- 
street (pp. 20-30) has also crossed the ocean to do duty 
ina novel by Mr. Thomas Hardy—and that the British 
novelist has not yet vouchsafed an explanation of this oc- 
currence. It isto be hoped that the publishers of this book 
will follow up the vein here indicated and give us other 
volumes on oddities of Western and New England life 
and character. John Phceenix, Artemus Ward, Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain,Edward Eggleston, and a host of newspaper 
humorists would crowd the pages of the first; while if 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner could be induced to edit the 
second, a wealth of New England peculiarities could be 
collected from the writings of Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, 
Mrs. Stowe, Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, and the many pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of these writers, native 
there and to the manner born. 





.Dr. Freeman’s Lectures.* 

It is hard to say which class will give to the publica- 
tion of these Lectures, in a volume, the most cordial 
welcome—those who heard them delivered, or those who 
only read the imperfect reports of them in the news- 
papers. No man of our time has so good a right to 
teach history, or, at least, European history, as Dr. Free- 
man ; for no man of our time, perhaps no man of any 
time, has given to it so many years of hard study, or has 
brought to that study a mind so capable of discriminat- 
ing between what is and what is not history, so skilful in 
tracing effects to causes, and in pointing out the rela- 
tions of events. There is no need of a comparison of the 
two parts of the volume ; but we can hardly conceive of 
the state of mind that will fail to find one or the other of 
the topics dealt with of absorbing interest. In one as- 
pect the ‘ Lectures on the Three Homes of the English 
People’ are the most remarkable; if not for any novelty 
of historical fact—though this is not wanting—then 
for the novelty of the application. We are not 
quite sure that it would be quite prudent in Dr. 
Freeman, even now, to give these lectures in Eng- 
land; but we are quite sure that had he given them 
there thirty or forty years ago, they would have so dam- 
aged his reputation that he would never have been able 
to attain to that eminence which has been accorded him. 
And had they been given at that time in this country, 
they would have been received with amazement that an 
Englishman could so recognize the kinship of the peo- 
ples of the two nations. It has come to pass now that 
one of the foremost of English scholars is proud to claim 
a common origin, a common growth, and a common des- 
tiny with those of whom ‘a statesman in England, lately 
deceased’ [Mr. Freeman, of all men, should have said 
‘dead’], ‘once spoke as a country which had borrowed 
its language and several other things from another coun- 
try. The historical fact that Americans are only Eng- 
lishmen in a new home is not new; but Mr. Freeman’s 
treatment of the fact is novel and significant. Of his style 
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it is needless to speak. Its pure English would enliven 
and illumine the dryest subject; it has a peculiar charm 
where the subject is not dry. It would be an oversight 
not to say that the American press rarely puts forth a 
book more attractive than this in paper, printing, bind- 
ing, and uniform good taste. 


“The Land and the Book.’’* 

Tue first literary outcome of Dr. Wm. M. Thompson’s 
forty years’ wandering in the Kingdom of Judah was 
a bulky book on ‘Southern Palestine and Jerusalem,’ 
published by Messrs. Harper two years ago. The pres- 
ent work, ‘Central Palestine and Phoenicia,’ is a com- 
panion to the earlier volume, and bears the same general 
title, ‘The Land and the Book.’ For forty-five years 
Dr. Thompson has served as a missionary in the region 
through which Christ himself journeyed constantly, and 
which, as he declares in his preface, is ‘ preéminently 
distinguished for the variety and importance of its his- 
toric sites and sacred scenes.’ His method is to describe 
the land and the people of the Israel of to-day in such a 
manner that the reader feels that he is travelling by his 
side. He accompanies him from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem, from Acre to Nazareth, from Tiberias to ’Ain et 
Tiny ; he stands with him by Jacob’s Well, on the banks 
of the Jordan, in the Plain of Gennesaret; he overhears 
his interviews with sheiks and pilgrims; he holds the 
volumes of other writers in his hands while his learned 
friend consults and quotes them; and he listens to the 
author’s own questions to himself, and the answers which 
follow them; for Dr. Thompson has a habit of inter- 
viewing Dr. Thompson, when there is no one else to be 
interviewed. Each chapter is dated May, and the day of 
the month is given; but as the year is not added, the 
significance of the date-line is not always obvious. Not 
so, however, of the text,and the 130 illustrations and 
maps that accompany it, and make the topography of the 
Holy Land more clear to the reader than that of his native 
state. In no book that we know of is such an abundance 
of light thrown on the local allusions in the Bible; and 
no one who accepts the authority of that book, or cher- 
ishes it as the greatest literary production of the ages, can 
fail to be deeply interested in the explanations which 
Dr. Thompson gives of more than 800 individual pas- 
sages. The accurate descriptions of the region traversed, 
and of the far-descended people who inhabit it, have a 
charm for the reader quite independent of the symbolic 
meaning which the author detects in the physical features 
of the country. 





“Short Sayings of Great Men.” + 

THis is, in reality, a supplement to Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations.’ Mr. Bartlett confines himself in the main 
to the written word, while Mr. Bent essays to collect 
the spoken. We have here the ‘Good Americans, when 
they die, go to Paris,’ first said by one of the seven sages 
of the three-hilled city; and ‘Interpret to me this 
libretto, lest I dilate with the wrong emotion’ of another 
Bostonian. We have the famous sayings of the Greek 
philosophers, of the Roman statesmen, of the French 
wits, of English orators, and of American patriots. A 
bitter jest of Diogenes sits in peace by the side of a fiery 
phrase of Patrick Henry or Wendell Phillips. And this 
reminds us that a book-of-reference is usually a great 
deal better for being American. It is not that American 
workmanship is necessarily better than foreign; it is be- 





* Central Palestine and Pheenicia. (The Land and the Book. Vol. II.) By Wm. 
M. Thompson, D.D. $6. New York: ee & Bros. 

+ Short Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Samuel Arthur Bent. Boston : Osgood. 
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cause the horizon of the American compiler is wider. 
French books are likely to be exhaustive on French 
topics and on antiquity, and lamentably weak elsewhere. 
English bookmakers are rigidly insular. The American 
editor not only includes American topics, because he 
needs must; but he has perforce to include English 
topics likewise, since the history of England is also a 
— of our heritage; and he is likely to consider both 

rench and German topics as only a little less neces- 
sary than English ; and thus the book gets a complete- 
ness lacking in either French or English works, while 
the vivacity of the American saves his work from the 
exhausting exhaustiveness of the German’s. The pres- 
eut book is an instance in point; its chief characteristic 
is catholicity. In general, the workmanship is neat and 
the judgment excellent. A few minor slips deserve cor- 
rection in subsequent editions. Thus, in the head-note 
to Fuseli’s condemnation of nature, the date 1749 should 
be 1794; and it might be well to note (p. 225) that the 
librettist of ‘ Rigoletto’ found ‘La donnae mobile’ in 
Hugo’s play, ‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,’ from which also he got 
the plot of the opera. 


Minor Notices. 

Gen. J. W. pve Peyster (‘Anchor’) having rehabili- 
tated the character of Mary, Queen of Scots, now prints 
a ‘Vindication’ of her third husband, James Hepburn, 
fourth Earl of Bothwell. (Philadelphia: L. R. Ham- 
ersly & Co.) The first thing which strikes the reader on 
opening this pamphlet is the writer’s free use of quota- 
tion marks, italics, strong words, and exclamation points, 
The first page is filled with a long extract from ‘The 
Corsair,’ to which is appended a note to the effect that 
Lamartine said that Byron predicated the poem on the 
maritime careen of Bothwell. There is another note on 
the same page, in which it is stated that the name of 
Bothwell was spelled in contemporary documents in 
twenty-four different ways, Gen. de Peyster proclaims 
Hannibal as ‘in many respects the greatest man in his- 
tory, with the exception of St. Paul;’ yet little is known 
of Hannibal ‘ except through his enemies.’ The charac- 
ter of Richard III. ‘is the synonym for all that is bad, 
except cowardice.’ ‘Is this the true verdict? “No! by 
St. Bride of Bothwell! No!” The exact reverse is 
most probably the fact.’ Shakspeare, who was dishon- 
est in his convictions, is responsible for the popular 
and erroneous belief in Richard’s faults. In like man- 
ner, the portrait of Bothwell has been painted by ‘envy, 
hatred, jealousy, and vindictiveness. Gen. de Peyster 
is not envious or vindictive; but he applies the lash to 
Darnley and the Earl of Murray with a vigor that would 
put to shame your oriental wielder of the lash. On the 
other hand, though he does not hold up Bothwell as a 
model for the rising generation, he yet follows Dr. Pet- 
rick, a recent German investigator, in describing him as 
‘loyal, patriotic, able, faithful to his trusts, and brave as 
his sword,’ in a time when the possession of such quali- 
ties was ‘sufficient to excuse a love of wassail, which he 
never allowed to overcome his senses; of women, which 
he never permitted to interfere with duty; and a wrath 
which in most instances was not only just in its objects 
but justified in its means.’ 

Mr. Rosert H. Brown’s ‘Stellar Theology and 
Masonic Astronomy’ (Appleton) is a curiosity, of no 
special value from a scientific or literary point of view, 
but likely to be interesting to those who are versed in 
Masonic lore. It is chiefly occupied with an attempt to 
explain certain Masonic legends, especially that of 
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Hiram Abif, as allegorical forms of the solar myth, 
relating to the passage of the sun through the signs of 
the zodiac, and the succession of the seasons. The book 
is fairly well written, and the versification of some of 
the allegories shows real poetic merit in occasional pas- 
sages.* There are, here and there, some rather remark- 
able philological and scientific statements. For instance, 
the author derives ‘ Masonry’ from the Greek peoovpavew 
(p. 34); and on p. 32 informs us that ‘ This great pro- 
ficiency alone in astronomy would make it a matter of 
certainty that the ancients possessed the telescope, 
ee as the discovery of many of these astro- 
nomical facts, known to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
would simply be impossible without it.’ Notwith- 
standing the arguments with which he follows up the 
assertion, it may safely be said that there is not a particle 
of reliable evidence to confirm it. Nothing in ancient 
astronomy would require a telescope for its discovery. 


In ‘CuaracTer Sketcues’ (Phillips & Hunt: $1.50), 
Dr. Abel Stevens has given us a volume of essays, some 
if not all of which, we should say, originally saw the 
light as book-reviews. His plan is to take each ‘ charac- 
ter’ as a representative of a class. Thus ‘Pastor and 
Colonel’ Arnaud stands for Heroism, Macaulay for the 
Literary Life, Klopstock and Margaretta Méller for Lit- 
erature and Love, Mary Somerville for Woman and Sci- 
ence, Madame de Stael for Woman and Literature, 
Voltaire for Literary Power, Channing for Heresy and 
Reform, and Wesley for Apostleship. Dr. Stevens isa 
cultivated and agreeable writer, and though we cannot 
assent to all his critical dicta—though our admiration 
of Macaulay may not carry us as far as it does this re- 
viewer of his life, though we may hesitate to proclaim 
Milton ‘the greatest poet of the nations’—we confess 
our indebtedness to the biographer of Mme. de Stael 
for a few hours of very pleasant reading. These Sketch- 
es will not rank with Emerson’s ‘ Representative Men,’ 
but to a wide circle of readers they will bring a fair 
amount of profitable entertainment. 


‘Epwarp III.’, by the Rev. W. Warburton, late Fellow 
of Oxford, is one of the series of Epochs of Modern His- 
tory (Scribner). The reign of this Edward was a long 
one, and specially important in its continued wars with 
France, and those which followed it. Itis not, of course, 
pretended that anything is to be found in this little 
volume that may not be found in many larger works and 
treated there much more fully. The purpose is to give 
to young readers a fair knowledge of the events of the 
period in an attractive way, and without tediousness of 
detail. In this the author is successful, writing in an 
easy and simple style, enlivened by occasional anecdotes, 
moralizing not too much, but enough, and keeping be- 
fore the minds of his young readers that, though kings 
and their ambitions and their quarrels fill so large a 
space on the pages of history, events which influence the 
welfare and the progress of the people are, after all, of 
more importance. 

For the facts with which he has filled his ‘ Tasso,’ in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Foreign Classics for English Readers 
(Lippincott : $1), Mr. E. J. Hasell has depended upon 
Guasti’s edition of the poet’s own letters, the biograph- 
ies of Manso and Serassi, and the more recent works’ 
of Cecchi and Ferrazzi. The reader is, therefore, less 
likely to question the accuracy than the interest of the 
book. It is, to tell the truth, dry reading; and the 
translations from ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ even when Mr. 
Hasell himself has made them, do not relieve the pages 
of their tedium. 
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THE Rev. Augustus J. C. Hare has included Southern Italy 
and Sicily in his ‘ walks,’ and has written a volume descriptive 
of his tour which Routledge & Sons will publish in the spring. 

Mr. Guthrie's nom-de-plume, F. Anstey, is merely a part of his 
real name, F. Anstey Guthrie. We understand, by the way, that 
Mr. Guthrie sold the manuscript of ‘ Vice-Versa’ for $50. 

Appletons’ New York Medical Fournal became a weekly with 
its issue of January 6th. All the departments of the old monthly 
are continued, and new ones have been added. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton is at Nice, spending the winter in hard 
work. His study, in fine weather, is the top of the Tower of 
Bellanda, a monument of the ninth century, with the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean on one side and the snow-covered peaks 
of the Maritime Alps on the other. 

Mudie’s famous circulating library occupies eight adjoining 
houses, and gives employment to eighty persons. Its importance 
to the reading See is shown by the fact that it circulated 
2400 copies of Macaulay’s History of England, 2000 of Living- 
stone’s first Travels in Africa, 2500 of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ and 1500 
of ‘ Lothair,’ and that it circulates 6000 copies of the Edinburgh 
and aewreny Reviews, and 100 copies of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


The corner of Bond Street now occupied by the publishing 
house of D. Appleton & Co. was once a noted literary rendez- 
vous, for where the huge iron building now rears its imposing 
front, stood the hospitable home of Dr. Francis, author of the 
‘ History of New York.’ 

Mrs. John Sherwood (M. E. W. S.) is now authoritatively 
announced as the author of ‘ A Transplanted Rose.’ This story, 
which ran through Harper's Bazar and has since made a de- 
cided success in book-form, has been attributed to a number of 
lady writers, including Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette celebrated its seven- 
tieth birthday with its issue of January 6th. It presented a 
handsome appearance typographically, and printed a supplement 
containing contributions from a score or more of well-known 
writers. 

The Rudder Grange stories have found a trans-Atlantic pub- 
lisher in David Douglas, of Edinburgh, to whom English readers 
are already indebted for a very neat and cheap edition of some of 
Mr. Howells’s books. Mr. Stockton’s amusing characters will be 
introduced in the same attractive dress. 


Hawthorne’s only sister, Eliza, died at Beverly, Mass., on 
January Ist. She was older by two years than her famous brother, 
who, if he were living, would be seventy-eight. Matthew Francis 
Whittier, the poet’s only brother, died on the 7th inst., at the age 
- ioe Long ago he wrote satires over the name of ‘ Ethan 

pike. 

Professor John Fraser, of the University of Chicago, has been 
asked to contribute an article on Mormonism to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

The late William Galignani, proprietor of Galignanz’s Mes- 
senger, \eft 7000 meters of land in the Boulevard Bineau, together 
with other property, renting for $34,000 a year, for the establish- 
ment of a home for men-of-letters, librarians and printers, over 
sixty years of age. The home will accommodate fifty persons 
who will pay $100 a year and fifty who will pay nothing. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is announced as the editor of the new Bio- 
graphia Britannica. 


Mr. Crawford is said to have written his novel, ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 


in from two to four weeks. The Literary World stigmatizes this 
‘story’ as ‘ absurd ;’ but as it declares, in the same breath, that 
the author was ‘ for several years’ the editor of an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper, its authority may easily be questioned. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s editorial experience in India was confined to a single year, 
at the ey werner of which period, failing health necessitated his 
return to America. The story of his having written ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ 
in Jess than a month—which has been repeated on the authority 
vf his uncle, Mr. Sam Ward, of this city—is not hard to believe, 
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In our next issue (Jan. 9) will be printed the first of the prom- 
ised lists of books for the use of students and amateurs. It covers 
the department of Theology, and has been prepared by the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff and the Rev. Mr. Francis Brown. 


; ——_ I have Met’ is the title of a posthumous book by E. C. 
Grenville Murray. ,As Mr. Murray met a great many people 
in his lifetime, and seldom hesitated to say sharp things about 
them, it is likely to be widely read. 

The January Wide Awake is as richly illustrated as a holiday 
number. The design of the magazine’s new cover—a striking 
one—suggests the emblem of The Century Co. 

‘Gideon Fleyce,’ a novel, by Mr. Henry W. Lucy, an Eng- 
lish journalist, known in this country by his contributions to 
Harper's Magazine, is announced. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s magazine, Zhe Bystander, is hereafter to 
be published quarterly. This change would seem necessary, as 
Mr. Smith intends to write all the contributions himself. 

The Cincinnati Commercial and Gazette have been consolid- 
ated, under the name of the Commercial Gazette, and the joint 
editorship of Mr. Murat Halstead and Mr. Richard Smith. ; 


* Ice-Pack and Tundra’ is the title of Mr. W. H. Gilder’s forth- 
coming hook, which will contain an account of the loss of the 
Jeannette, the burning of the Rodgers, and the author's sledge- 
journey across Siberia with the news of the latter disaster. Mr. 
Gilder accompanied the Rodgers expedition as correspondent of 
the Herald, and was the only member of that party who visited 
the Lena delta after the fate of De Long was made known. 


Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, who has achieved fame by his pho- 
tographs of the horse in motion, delivered a lecture at the Union 
League Club, on Tuesday evening, on ‘ The Romance and Reali- 
ties of Animal Locomotion.’ Mr. Muybridge’s lectures on ‘ The 
Attitudes of Animals in Motion ’ attracted wide attention in Eng- 
land and France last year. In illustrating them, the lecturer used 
(as he did again on Tuesday evening) something which Mr. 
George Augustus Sala rightly terms ‘ an astonishing apparatus’ — 
the zoépraxiscope—by the aid of which a pictured animal is made 
to go through the motions peculiar to its living prototype. 

The December number of the Monthly Reference Lists of the 
Providence Public Library will be of use to all who care to post 
themselves on tariff legislation in this country, or on the transits 
of Venus. The third volume of the Zzs¢s will, Mr. Foster de- 
clares, be of even greater value than that which is just con- 
cluded. 

The death has been announced of the Rev. Titus Coan, author 
of ‘ Adventures in Patagonia ’ (1880), and ‘ Life in Hawaii’ (1882). 
Mr. Coan had spent the greater part of his life of eighty-two years 
as a missionary in the Sandwich Islands, where 13,000 converts 
testified to his eloquence and zeal. He died at Hilo, on Decem- 
ber 1 last, ten years after the loss of his wife, to whose rare quali- 
ties his success had been largely due. 

The Lzvéng Age, Boston, enters this month upon its 156th 
volume. 


In acknowiedging the circulars of Johns Hopkins University, 
the editor of Nature is pleased to say that Baltimore’s compara- 
tively new seat of learning is rapidly developing into ‘ one of the 
most comprehensive and efficient institutions for research and 
education anywhere.’ 


Mr. William A. Seaver, for many years editor of ‘ The Drawer’ 
of Harper's Magazine, and a writer for the Weekly and the 
Bazar, died in his seventieth year, at his home at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., on the 7th inst., of acute pneumonia. Mr. Seaver 
was at one time editor and part proprietor of the Buffalo Cow- 
vier. Hewas one of the most genial of men, a capital raconteur, 
and a personal friend of — every well-known man in the 
country. 


Mr. George H. Boughton, whose ‘ Artist Strolls in Holland ° is 
one of the most attractive series published in Harper's Magazine, 
will extend his strolls so as to cover Brabant. He will have Mr. 
Abbey’s assistance with the illustrations, as in Holland. 

In Zhe North American Review for February, Bishop Mc- 
gos will discuss ‘ The Decay of Protestantism,’ while a number 
of Protestant clergymen will discuss the ‘ Revision of Creeds.’ 
The most striking article in the number will be a defence of the 
Standard Oil Company, which was attacked some time ago in 
The Atlantic Monthly, * 
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Canon Farrar’s ‘ Early Days of Christianity’ is now in its twen- 
tieth thousand. Thirteen thousand copies have been sold in this 
country. 

The Society for Political Education has taken from Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Co. an edition of Simon Sterne’s ‘ Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the United States.’ It is uniform 
with the other works of the Society. The publishers are prepar- 
ing a fourth (revised) edition of the book. 


Among the books announced for early publication by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. are ‘Choice Dishes at Small Cost ;’ ‘ Cut- 
ting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine,’ by Robert H. Smith, 
with sixty illustrations—the first volume of a new series of manuals 
of technology ; *‘ The Story of English Literature,’ by Anna Buck- 
land, and a ‘Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament’ by the Rev. P. Humphrey, D.D. 

‘Ice-cream and Cakes,’ announced by Messrs. Scribner, prom- 
ises to give some of the most tempting recipes followed by 
French and Italian confectioners in preparing various forms of 
iced dainties. The author is ‘an American ’—man or woman ? 

The Medical Record has increased its size. 


Rev. E. P. Roe’s novel announced for last fall is not yet, bu 
will soon be, completed. The scene is laid in the South, and 
covers the period of the late war. As Mr. Roe served on the field 
and in the hospital during those memorable four years, the book 
should have a peculiar interest. 


Mr. William Sharp’s ‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a Record and a 
Study’ is about ready by Macmillan & Co. . The book contains 
an illustration by Mr. Rossetti himself. 


Bishop Hurst’s ‘ Bibliotheca Theologica,’ and the first volume 
of Thoms’s Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, are ready to-day, at Messrs. Scribner's. 

The movement started recently by The Society of American 
Artists, with the object of removing the impost upon foreign 
works of art, is being seconded in other cities, and there is now a 
good prospect of blotting out this national disgrace. It is said 
that Mr. Perry Belmont will bring the matter up in Congress. 
We think that the elder artists who once were in favor of the tariff 
are beginning to see the falsity of their position, and that not 
many of them will oppose the present movement—at least not 
openly. 

Miss Braddon’s new serial will appear in Harper's Weekly. 

For the portrait of Walt Whitman which accompanies this 
issue, we are indebted to The Century Co. We give with it a 
fac-simile of Mr. Whitman’s autograph. 

Mr. Spurgeon wriies to Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls to thank 
them for $1500, remitted last month as royalty on the sale of 
‘The Treasury of David’ in America. ‘Fair dealing, where 
there is no law to compel it,’ he adds, ‘is not so common that 
it becomes a matter of course.’ 

The late Professor Henry B. Smith’s system of theology, which 
he lived long enough to complete, is to be issued under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Dr. Karr, of Hartford Seminary, one of the 
author’s pupils. The ‘ Introduction,’ in itself a complete work, 
is announced by Messrs. Armstrong, the publishers of Professor 
Smith’s ‘Apologetics.’ 

Three editions, two of them cheap, of Canon Farrar’s ‘ Early 
Days of agg | * have been-brought out by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., who have also sold plates of the book to Funk & 
Wagnalls, and E. P. Dutton & Co. This is in consequence of 
a pirated edition having appeared. 


Moses King, of Cambridge, has nearly ready the volume of au- 
thorized reports of the lectures delivered before the Concord 
School of Philosophy in 1882. 


In a bright paper on ‘ Our Birds and their Poets,’ in the Febru- 
ary Harper's, Mr. Phil Robinson compares the treatment of 
nature, especially of birds, by American and English Poets. He 
says : 

‘I would not know where to go for a more adequate statement of 
the poet’s means and ends in nature than Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood Notes,”’ 
or for thoughts more fully in sympathy with nature than Longfellow’s, 
or Whittier’s, with his ear ‘‘full of summer sounds.’’ Lovers of wild 
life will find it hard to outmatch Bret Harte’s apostrophe to the coyote 
and the grizzly, Emerson’s to the humble-bee, Wendell Holmes’s to 
the sea-fowl outside his study window, or Aldrich’s delightfully ap- 
preciative touches of wild life,’ 
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Rev. H. W. Beecher will, it is said, resume work upon his ‘ Life 
of Christ ’ in the spring. The first volume was written thirteen 
years ago. 


The new édttion-de-luxe of Miss Austen’s novels would be 
much more attractive to the reader if the type were not printed 
in bronze (or red) ink. An experiment of this sort was tried 


‘with Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Notes on some of Shakspeare’s Plays.’ 


While the appearance is attractive, the reading of several pages is 
very trying to the eyes. 

The second volume (Prose) of Professor ag ee Baldwin’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Literature’ is in press, and will shortly be issued by John E. 
Potter & Co., of Philadelphia. It is arranged on the same plan 
as the first volume, which treated of English poetry. 

Ovr Continent has become The Continent—a change for the 
better. 


Mr. Charles A. Barnard has decided to devote his time here- 
after to the writing of stories for the ry 3 He will write no 
more of the strictly scientific articles which have made his name 
well known, except in The World's Work of Zhe Century. This 
will be pleasant news to the many children who have read his 
stories in the various juvenile magazines in which they have ap- 
peared. 

Building is the name of a new and copiously illustrated archi- 
tectural monthly, ‘ published the middle of each month,’ by Will- 
iam T. Comstock, of this city. It has the appearance of an old 
and prosperous trade-journal. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just received an order from a 
London publisher for 500 copies of their library edition of the 
‘ Imaginary Conversations.” The book has not, heretofore, been 
accessible in England apart from Landor’s complete works, in 
eight volumes. 

The Traveller's Official Railway Guide is said to be the largest 
monthly, and with one exception the largest periodical of any 
kind, published in the world. 

Mr. J. Brander Matthews’s essay. on Frederick Locker, the 
English society-poet, is to appear in the next Century, with por- 
traits of Mr. Locker by Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Millais, a repro- 
duction of his book-plate designed by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, a sketch 
of a child by Miss Kate Greenaway, and a sketch of Thackeray 
reading ‘ The Rose and-the Ring’ to a daughter of Mr. W. W. 
Story, drawn on wood by Mr. Richard Doyle. 

‘ Barrington’s Fate,’ having for its motto a quotation from 
pm Ingeiow’s poem, ‘ Love at First Sight’—‘ He knew not, 

ow could he? that his time had come’—will be the next issue in 
the No Name Novels. It is a story of English life, by an author 
who has already won laurels in the field of fiction. 


The memory of Tom Hood isto be honored by an édition-de- 
luxe of all his writings, with nearly 1000 of the original illustra- 
tions. The issue of this edition, in half-crown monthly parts, has 
just been commenced by Ward, Lock & Co., of .London, who 

ave also begun to publish a handsome edition of the Waverley 
Novels, in shilling monthly parts. 


Messrs. Putnam announce for publication during the winter and 
spring: ‘ Italian Rambles,’ by James Jackson Jarves ; the second 
(and last) volume of Colonel Williams’s ‘ History of the Negro 
Race in America ;’ and ‘The Woman Question in Europe,’ a 
series of essays by representative European women on the sta- 
tus and progress of woman’s work in connection with the suff- 
rage, education, medicine, and industrial pursuits, edited by 
Theodore Stanton. Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, will write of ‘ The Woman’s Suffrage Movement in England.’ 

Mr. B. F. Stevens has turned over to Minister Lowell the valu- 
able collection of Franklin books and manuscripts recently sold 
by him to the United States. Edward Solly, F.R.S., writing 
in The Bzibliographer for December (Bouton), shows that the 
edition of Wollaston’s * Religion of Nature,’ on which Franklin 
was employed as a compositor in London, was not the second 
(1724), but the third (1725). The erroneous statement of Lown- 
des in his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual ’ has, however, given copies of 
the former edition a place in what Mr. Solly terms the ‘ senti- 
mental corner’ of many libraries. The Franklin press which 
was sent to Philadelphia some forty years ago was that at which 
the young philosopher worked in the printing-office of Mr. Watts, 
in 1726. It was while he was in the employ of Mr. Palmer that 
he worked on Wollaston’s book, and wrote a reply to it, 
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Life, the new comic weekly, begins well. It has an open coun- 
tenance and aims at innocent amusement. Its humor, gentle and 
refined, is intended for the drawing room and club, rather than 
for the hustings. If we were asked, in this connection, ‘ Is Life 
worth living ?’ we should answer, ‘ Yes.’ 

* Energy—Efficient and Final Cause’ is the title of the second 
issue in Dr. McCosh’s philosophical series. 

The life of Mme. Modjeska, by Mabel Collins and John Lillie, 
is concluded in the January number of Zemple Bar. Few chap- 
ters of fiction are more entertaining. 

Messrs. Putnams’ Sons lost 55,000 volumes (lightly insured) 

by the recent burning of a book bindery in East Fourteenth 
Street. 
. ‘Whist, or Bumblepuppy,’ in press by Roberts Brothers, is 
pronounced by the London 77mes ‘ one of the most entertaining 
and at the same time one of the soundest books on whist ever 
written.’ 

‘The Science of Politics,’ by Sheldon Amos, author of ‘ The 
Science of Law,’ will form an early volume in Messrs. Appleton’s 
International Scientific Series. ‘* Animal Intelligence,’ by George 
J. Romanes, will appear in the same series. 


‘On Viol and Flute’ is the title of Mr. Gosse’s new book of 
poems, announced in our last issue. 

The dates for Mr. Seymour Haden’s New York lectures on 
etching are February 5th and 8th. His remarks on steel-engrav- 
ing have not been very favorably received elsewhere, and there is 
some curiosity among artists and engravers in New York to get 
at his exact ideas. In Philadelphia, some of the best etchers com- 
plain that in the matter of etching, Mr. Haden’s preaching and 
" sacaece are not in perfect ener. There is a decided feeling, 

owever, that he is a master of his art, and has a right to his 
opinions, and that his coming among us has awakened a still live- 
lier and more intelligent interest in the etcher’s art. 

Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, who recently published a lot of 
uncollected plays and poems of Charles Dickens, announced a 
few months ago an ¢d7ztion-de-luxe, in two volumes, of ‘ The Life 
Letters and Uncollected Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray.’ Messrs. Smith & Elder, Thackeray’s publishers, instantly 
brought suit to restrain him. Mr. Shepherd urged that he intend- 
ed to print nothing in his book, the copyright on which had not 
expired—that is, nothing published since 1840. Upon the defend- 
ant changing the title of his book to ‘ The Life and Literary Ca- 
reer of William Makepeace Thackeray from 1811 to 1863; Collect- 
ed from Authentic Sources; with Uncollected Letters, Tales, 
Poems,and Sketches, Contributed to the Public Journals between 
the years 1829 and 1840,’ the plaintiffs withdrew their opposition. 

In the Antiquary Exchange of 7he Antiguary (Bouton), a copy 
of the first edition of Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ is offered for 
sale at £30. A newedition of the second volume (* Of Ideas of 
Beauty ’) of this work will be ready by Easter, with a ‘ new pref- 
ace and numerous critical notes by the author.’ Mr. Ruskin, 
who makes this announcement, has pronounced this volume ‘ the 
most affected and weak of all my books,’ full of ‘ morbid violence 
of passion and narrowness of thought.’ He ‘doubts whether 
the sentences are intelligible,’ and absolves his readers from the 
necessity of beginning one of the most elaborate passages, * un- 
less they are breathed like the Graeme (‘‘ Right up Ben Ledi could 
he press, and not a sob his toil confess’’).’ ‘ Almost the only 
pleasure’ he has in re-reading his old books is his ‘ sense of hav- 
ing done justice to the pine.’ ‘The criticisms of authors upon 
themselves are always interesting,’ says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘and Mr. Ruskin has no more candid ‘critic of his early books 
than himself.’ 


Mr. S. G. W. BENJAMIN, the newly-appointed Consul-General 
and Chargé d' Affaires, will soon leave this country for his post in 





Persia. His route will probably be vza rin ta to Constantino- - 


ple ; thence by steamer to Batum, at the farther end of the Black 
Sea ; from there overland to a port on the Caspian, and over the 
passes of the Elbrooz Mountains to Teheran, which lies near the 
foot of the lofty Mount Demavend. Mr. Benjamin will be the 
first American to hold this interesting appointment, the office 
having been newly created, partly to be of aid to the American 
missionaries stationed in Persia, and partly to bring about closer 
commercial relations between the two countries. A treaty will 
probably be the first question to be settled. It may be interesting 
in this connection to know that Mr. Benjamin was born in Argos, 
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Greece, in 1837, and that, after eight years’ residence in various 
parts of that country and the Greek islands, he went with his 
father (an American missionary, and for two years acting Consul 
at Athens), to Turkey, where he remained till he was twenty. 
After graduating at Williams College, he returned to the East and 
spent a year in travel. Mr. Benjamin is, perhaps, as well known 
by his books as by his paintings. Beside contributing to various 
magazines and reviews, he has published a volume entitled ‘ Con- 
stantinople, the Isle of Pearls, and other Poems’ (1860), ‘ The 
Turk and the Greek,’ ‘ The Choice of Paris,’ ‘ What is Art?’ 
“Contemporary Art in Europe,’ and other works. For some time 
past he has held the position of American editor of Zhe Maga- 
sine of Art. 

THE current number of Ze Art Amateur has an illustrated 
article which seems to show beyond question that three statues, 
or parts of statues, claimed by Cesnola as his discoveries, and 
so pictured in even the latest editions of his ‘ Cyprus,’ were real- 
ly found by Ceccaldi, and are to be seen to-day in European 
museums credited to their true discoverer. This new exposure, 
and the recent revelations of the Halm album (in which new 
and distant ‘ proveniences’ are authoritatively given to objects 
in the Cesnola collection) confirm Cesnola’s reputation for arche- 
ological recklessness and dishonesty, and are new humiliations for 
the gentlemen composing the Board of Trustees, which has given 
the Director its solemn endorsement, has publicly certified to 
his ‘ faithfulness to the interests . . . of truth in art, scholar- 
ship, and history,’ and has sustained him in getting rid of those 
servants of the Museum whom he found troublesome for their 
honesty. The behavior of the Director is such as might be ex- 
pected of aman who, according to Secretary of War Lincoln, has 
been posing for years under a false military title ; but the con- 
duct of his endorsers is a shock to the moral sense of the com- 
munity. 





THOSE of our readers who care to follow the new novels as they 
appear serially in the magazines will find in Temple Bar and The 
Continent, where its publication has just been begun, ‘ Belinda,’ 
by Miss Broughton ; in Temple Bar and Harper's Bazar, ‘ lone 
Stewart,’ by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton ; in Lomgman’s, ‘ Thicker than 
Water,’ by James Payn; in Zzme, ‘A Real Queen,’ by R. E. 
Francillon ; in Macmzllan’s, ‘ The Wizard’s Son,’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; in Belgravia and Harper's Weekly, ‘ Frescoes,’ by 
Ouida; in Harper's Bazar, ‘ Bid me Discourse,’ by Mary Cecil 
Hay, and ‘ Yolande,’ by William Black. Lzppcncott’s Magazine 
is publishing ‘The Jewel in the Lotos,’ by Miss Mary Agnes 
Tincker. Harper's Magazine and The Century began their 
serials in their November numbers. In the former, two are run- 
ning—‘ Shandon Bells,’ by William Black, and ‘ For the Major,’ 
by Constance Fenimore Woolson ; in the latter, Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘Through one Administration’ is drawing to an end, and Mrs. 
Foote’s ‘ The Led Horse Claim’ has reached its third instalment. 
In the February Ceztury, Mr. Howells’s new serial, ‘ A Woman's 
Reason,’ will be begun. Of all these writers, Miss Tincker, Miss 
Woolson, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Foote, and Mr. Howells are the 
only Americans. It will be noticed that while most of the Eng- 
lish serials are reprinted here, none of the American serials are re- 
printed in England, though Mr. James’s ‘ The Siege of London’ 
is running in an English magazine, The Cornhzil. 





FROM a literary standpoint, M. Gambetta, like Piron, ‘ ne fut 
rien.’ He was not even a member of the Academy. His aspira- 
tions to join that body rested on his published speeches and on 
the political tone of his newspaper, La Républigue Francaise. 
He was not a stylist, but his style was as good as that of M. La- 
biche, the farce-writer. He was not a man of deep thought, but 
it was not their philosophy which placed MM. Dumas and Sardou 
among the Immortals. His speeches were as logical as those of 
Duke D’ Audriffret Pasquier, and could not possibly be worse than 
those of Emile Ollivier. 

Why, then, were the doors of the Academy closed to him? 
First, we presume, because of his political notoriety, He was too 
noisy a man for the quiet groves where the Forty repose on 
banks of asphodel. His introductory speech would throw the In- 
stitute into confusion, would set Immortal against Immortal, 
would provoke loud strife around the throne of Jove. As the 
leader of a faction, he would bring his republican ideas into a 
sphere where Bonapartists lay at peace -beside Orleanists, and 
Legitimists wandered hand in hand with Radicals. How should 
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those placid deities forget the ills which Ollivier’s election brought 
upon them, and lo! a partisan more rabid than Ollivier was here. 

As contributions to literature, M. Gambetta’s orations were 
worthless. He overlaid them with flowers, strong-smelling, 
gaudy in hue. He had the Italian faculty of improvisation, and 
his efforts bore the same relation to chastened and elaborate work 
as the music of Donizetti to the music of Mozart. Nor did his 
famous mots show much epigrammatic ingenuity. In saying that 
the Empire was ‘ the first government that was afraid to celebrate 
its birthday,’ he gave proof of nothing but audacity. In saying 
that a later administration ought either ‘se soumettre ou se 
démettre,” he was merely echoing the ‘ meddle and muddle’ and 
other jingling or alliterative puerilities of Lord Beaconsfield. And 
in the editorial chair he wrote nothing of note. His work, being 
unsigned, was lost in oceans of commonplace. 

Thus, when he died, he was, like Piron, ‘ nothing "—not even a 
member of the Academy. 


IT is not strange, in these days, when the mind even of the the- 
ologians has become suspicious of old statements of belief which 
dare not look into the face of scientific criticism, that such a ser- 
mon as the one lately delivered, in the bosom of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, should be 
preached. The only wonder is that the Church should have held 
the door closed so long. It has been known for a Jong time that 
many of the noblest men within the old orthodox lines were rest- 
less under the prescriptions of the Middle Age theologians, and 
that Dr. Newton, as one of the most intellectually honest among 
these, was restless with the others. He is a singularly indepen- 
dent man, who clearly loves the finer spiritual truth of the Old Tes- 
tament, but who as clearly refuses to be fed on the husks of a 
past age. With many most thoughtful men, he feels the necessity 
of growth—of ever-renewed mental adjustment to the increasing 
enlightenment of the world. He feels the growing hardness and 
stiffness of that shell which men of worth in past ages made for 
themselves, when they had first broken the shell made by their 
ancestors ; nor does he fear that there is no provision in nature for 
a new integument, of more ample accommodations, corresponding 
to every new increase of the inner parts. The progress of man is 
slow, but even the crab gets the privilege of shedding at least one 
tenement a year ; and it surely is not outside of the divine econo- 
my that he should doit. Each summer brings its shoals to the 
harbors, and when they go away, it is with more flexible and 
more beautiful homes. So it is in the human generations. Each 
successive shoal of mankind has its own method, supplied by the 
power that knows what to do with the old house, of building itself 
an abode suited to its needs. The new abode is no less divine 
than the old; but it is different, and while it exists, it is holy ; 
for it is the home of the living spirit of man. We do not intend 
to go into a theological discussion of Dr. Newton's views. They 
are, within the Jines of the Episcopal Church, exceedingly novel, 
and, outside of those lines, exceedingly old. He knows how to 
state them with force and beauty. That they will meet with 
great opposition, now that they have burst into print, we need 
not predict. The opposition is already beginning in private and 
public. Dealing with the world of intellect, we see in these views 
only a phase of the movement of the times which must be recog- 
nized as normal. If dogmas and creeds, if crystallized interpreta- 
tions, even of the Bible, are to escape discussion and revision in 
the interests of enlightened growth, then they are to lose their civ- 
ilizing virtue. Truth comes out of conflict, and though many 
shells are broken and crushed, no kernel of the divine spirit ever 
perishes. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

PARIS has an unusually valuable supply of New Year’s books. 
Mme. Lamette & Goupil publish an ‘ Album de la Société 
d’Aquarellistes Frangais,’ including specimens by MM. Louis 
Leloir, Eugéne Lambert, Eugéne Lami, Detaille, De Neuville, 
Heilbutt, Harpignies, Doré and Isabey. The Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale de l’Art issues a quarto volume of 250 pages, containing 
200 drawings by Jean Cousin, which had lain unnoticed in the 
Library of the Institute. 


The publishers have put forward as érennes the most popular 
or the most costly books issued by them during the year. Mr. 
Caldecott’s hunting sketches have been reproduced, with a French 
text, as ‘Scénes Humoristiques’ (Hachette). Charpentier has 
Paul Sébillot’s ‘Contes de Terre et de Mer’ illustrated by 
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Léonce Petit, Sahib, and Bellanger. Henry Havard’s ‘ Flandre a 
Vol d’Oiseau’ (Decaux), and Victor Tissot’s ‘La Hongrie de 
I’ Adriatique au Danube,’ hold the place of honor among books of 
travel. 





To a Departed Friend. 


Dear friend, who lovedst so well this pleasant life,— 
One year ago it is this very day, 
Since thou didst take thy uncompanioned way 
Into the silent land, from out the strife 
And joyful tumult of the world. The knife 
Wherewith that sorrow smote us, still doth stay, 
And we, to whom thou daily didst betray 
Thy gentle soul, with love and worship rife, 
Love thee not less, but more, as time doth go 
And we too hasten toward the land unknown, 
Where those most dear are gathering one by one. 
The Power divine that here did touch thy heart, 
Hath this withdrawn from thee, where now thou 
art? 
Ah, would thou now couldst tell what thou dost 
know ! 


October 12, 1882. RICHARD Watson GILDER. 








Science 








“ Studer’s Popular Ornithology.” * 

THE critic to be just must consider the object for which a 
given book is published and the needs and character of the public 
to which it is offered, and it is sometimes difficult to be impartial 
and just equally to the public and the publisher. A new edition 
of a work that has already had a considerable circulation is a case 
in point. Some years ago, ‘ Studer’s Popular Ornithology’ was 
issued in parts, and the attempt was made therein to furnish col- 
ored illustrations of all the birds of the North American zodlogical 
region—that is, north of Mexico—at a price within the means of 
persons in moderate circumstances. It is a new edition of this 
work that is offered, bound, for $36.50. It may be at once as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that such a work published at such 
a price cannot stand the test of the critical examination of a scien- 
tific ornithologist ; and, in fact, on the appearance of. the first 
numbers of the original edition, it was severely criticised. But 
such improvement was manifested in subsequent numbers as to 
effect a partial reversal of opinion, and one of the severest, as 
well as one of the most eminent, of the early critics (Dr. Elliott 
Coues), can now, we learn, ‘ heartily commend it as one admirably 
meeting the design of a popular ornithology of North America, at 
once instructive and entertaining, at a reasonable price.’ Apply- 
ing to the volume in question the criterions with which we started, 
we can, on the whole, endorse the verdict of the distinguished 
ornithologist ; but in behalf of the public we must make certain 
provisos and take some exceptions. 

The figures of the birds are, as a rule, well and artistically 
drawn and grouped, on the large plates, and are derived partly 
from original studies and scenes, and partly copied with more or 
less modification from others. In some of the compositions, epi- 
sodes from life, involving several species, are represented, as in 
plate 2; while in others, allied species are grouped, thus enabling 
students to institute comparisons between related forms, All this 
is very good. On the other hand, the coloring is sometimes de- 
fective, and in a new edition of the work should be revised. With 
such corrections the plates would be as satisfactory as could rea- 
sonably be expected under the circumstances. Many are quite 
charming, and will suggest half-forgotten scenes or new pleasures 
of the field and wood. The text is chiefly devoted to recounting 
the habits of the birds illustrated, and is adapted to the sequence 
of the illustrations. It is chiefly compiled from approved authori- 
ties on ornithology, and is all the better on that account. But 
there is one defect which, it is announced, will be remedied in 
another edition now in hand: there is no systematic list of the 
species. The want of such an enumeration is not counterbal- 





* Studer’s Popular Ornithology. The Birds of North America. Edited and Pub- 
lished by Jacob H. Studer & Co. New York, and Columbus, O 
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anced by the two alphabetical indexes, although these are very 
full and excellent. In fine, ‘Studer’s Popular Ornithology * may 
be ie claimed to be a work well fitted to impart a knowledge, 
and diffuse a love of the study, of the birds of America among 
many to whom the expensively illustrated volumes of previous 
ornithologists are inaccessible. With the modifications and addi- 
tions suggested, and which have already been promised for the 
next edition, it will be not only a very cheap but a reliable exposi- 
tion of our native birds. 





Scientific Notes. 

HARVARD is to be congratulated on the possession of the skeleton 
of a right whale, just received at the Agassiz Museum. The 
skeleton is 64 feet long, and has been for a year in the hands of 
the taxidermist. 


Professor Arthur Mitchell has been appointed to the chair of 
chemistry, at Tufts College, made vacant by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Pitman. 

Professor C. A. Young, of Princeton, delivered the first of a 
course of six lectures on astronomical subjects at the Church of 
the Strangers on January 2d. ‘Celestial Measurements’ was his 
subject. The subject of the second lecture (January 9th) was 
‘The Sun.’ The others will be delivered on successive Tuesday 
evenings up to February 6th. The subjects are, ‘ The Moon and 
Eclipses,’ * The Planetary System,’ ‘ Meteors and Comets‘, and 
* The Fixed Stars and Nebulz.’ 
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Three Books about Wood-Engraving.* 

IF ever there was a disappointing book, it is Mr. Linton’s ‘ His- 
tory of Wood-Engraving in America’ (1). A practised writer, 
who is or has been an excellent engraver on wood, and to whom 
every opportunity has been granted to inform himself on all mat- 
ters connected with his subject, after announcing for years before- 
hand his purpose to write a history of wood-engraving, he now 
puts forth a lot of magazine articles, carelessly illustrated with 
cuts of which electrotypes were easily obtainable, and having for 
their only visible purpose the raising of a row by saying hard things 
of as many people as possible. Three fourths of this volume are 
given up to a disorderly onslaught on what is known as the ‘ new 
school’ of wood-engraving. Thanks to former attacks made by 
Mr. Linton on individual engravers, and to the replies they called 
out, the public has become so bewildered about this ‘ new school’ 
and its one assailant that it will probably refuse to allow the latter 
to mystify it further. And yet Mr. Linton had a good cause, and 
‘might have done some service if he had only expressed himself 
clearly and with moderation. But he rose up in anger, when he 
found some yourg men of talent striking out new paths for them- 
selves, in disregard of established principles of their art. Angry 
he has been ever since. And angry he is now, to incoherency, so 
that he cannot make an intelligent statement of his case. 

Mr. David C. Thomson’s ‘ Life of Bewick’ (2), just published, 
with its numerous prints from original blocks by this prince of 
English wood-engravers, and the good facsimiles of early cuts 
lately given in an_ article on Bewick in The Century, and there- 
fore accessible to everybody, shall help us to define what wood- 
engravine is and what it should become. Bewick, who was the 
first to g..ifegreat fame as a wood-engraver, used his art to depict 
the scenes ‘ong which he lived, and the animals which he loved 
and stuf'/ane#e ‘drew with his graver’ (to use Mr. Linton’s 
expressify;.fipon his block of boxwood, the field-mouse and the 
plover, @ »dngler up to his knees in the trout-stream, the sheep 
coweritigaivom the snowstorm under a bramble bank, and other 
such country subjects in which he was thoroughly at home. Being 
a true artist, he was fond of the effects that are germane to his 
art, and did not care to force it to render facts for which it is not 
the most suitable means of expression. His method was to use 
the short, choppy, white mark made by the graver upon a black- 
ened block to render a large variety of textures ; and, in combina- 
tion with masses of white, got by digging away the surface of the 
wood, blacks obtained by leaving the wood untouched, and black 





*(z) The aoe of Wood Ragasin in America. >, - Linton. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. (2) The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick. David Croal Thomson. 
\ too Illustrations. New York: J. W. Bouton. (3) A History of Wood-Engrav- 
ing. By G. E. Woodberry. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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outlines made by cutting away the wood on either side, he made 
these graver-marks answer for all purposes of drawing and mod- 
elling, and representing differences of color as well as of texture. 
Occasionally these white marks were run into one another, mak- 
ing a continuous white line, and a number of such lines made a 
‘tint’, as it was understood by Bewick, who used such ‘tints’ for 
backgrounds and skies. His successors, none of whom is worth 
mentioning, made much greater use of this tint ; but instead of 
putting definite meaning into each touch of the graver, they set- 
tled on certain varieties of line which conventionally represented 
rocks, ground, clouds, etc. From this they proceeded very 
quickly to an imitation of the French manner of cutting, in fazZ/e 
douce, in which a certain soft flow of the line, and the introduc- 
tion of telling spots of black and white, quite arbitrarily, supersede 
all attempts at representing nature. In work of this sort, English- 
men can never hope to compete with French. English wood- 
engraving rapidly became a mere trade, and the sole object of 
the engravers, for a long time, was to assimilate their work to 
the more fashionable steel- and copper-plate engravings. 

Mr. Linton was one of the first to return to a sounder practice. 
He retained the tint, but brought it back to its original rich and 
varied character. Reproductions on wood of some of Raphael's 
drawings, made by him for some of the early numbers of the //- 
lustrated London News, and for a little Chartist itlustrated paper, 
with which he was connected, gave a new turn to wood-engrav- 
ing, and are the best things he has ever done. On coming to this 
country, though he will not say so, he found the art in a very 
poor state. The late Mr. Anderson (who is in a fair way of be- 
coming canonized among romantic wood-engravers) and a few 
others were striving to do artistic work. The rest of the fraternity 
were Satisfied to be mechanics. One has only to turn over a file 
of Harper's Weekly and compare the work of twelve or fifteen 
years ago with that of the present day, to see what a gain has 
been made. This gain is not due to Mr. Linton nor, primarily, to 
any wood-engraver. It is due, first of all, to the berated pub- 
lishers, who, finding that the engravers and their draughtsmen 
could not furnish artistic designs, had the temerity to employ men 
who had never drawn upon the wood and who had no respect for 
the conventions of the trade. Our younger artists, fresh from 
Paris or Munich, were encouraged to put their designs on paper 
Or on canvas in any manner to which they were accustomed. 
Their work was then photographed on a block, and the engravers 
were brought face to face with the problem, what to do with it. 
Up to this, they had persistently refused to exercise their minds in 
any way. The drawing had to be made upon the block for them, 
and so made, with neat washes of India-ink, and sharp, hard pen- 
cil-lines, that an idiot would know where to stop his graver. They 
were now compelled to do what justice they could to they work that 
was given them. A new generation arose which applied itself 
con amore to the task, and which invented expedients for imitat- 
ing the brush-marks of the young painters from Munich, and the 
flat ‘ values’ of those who had been taught at Paris. To Mr. Lin- 
ton's horror, but to the delight of every one else, it was found 
that wood-engraving might be made a means of acquainting our 
public with the nature of these artistic mysteries of * touch’ and 
‘handling,’ ‘ quality’ and ‘tone,’ and the like, which were so 
important to our young students from abroad and so ill-under- 
stood by the general public just then. Wood-engraving has since 
served that purpose very well, and not without great gain to it- 
self. It is not too much to say that it is now made to express, by 
perfectly legitimate means, much that formerly was supposed to 
be quite out of its province. Mr. Linton admits that Mr. Clos- 
son’s engraving after’ Fuller is legitimate. Well, this engraving 
is the very acme of the ‘ new school’ line of work. He admits 
that Mr. Henry Marsh, whom he classes with the ‘ new school,’ 
has done ek in his cuts of butterflies that has never been 
equalled for delicacy, force, and richness. He admits that Messrs. 
Cole, Smithwick and French, etc., are all doing well in a purely 
legitimate way. They have never done otherwise ; yet they all 
belong to the ‘ new school.’ There was a time, some years ago, 
when the effort to imitate as closely as possible the peculiarities 
of other modes of work seemed likely to lead some of our young 
engravers into serious error. Calm talk from Mr. Linton, at that 
period, would have been of use. But the commonsense of all 
concerned—publishers, artists and engravers—has been much 
nore effectual in bringing the art to its present high pitch than 
Mr. Linton’s precepts, or his practice either. Hence this attempt 
to fight the battle o’er again, and to make of a matter which has 
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long since settled itself a burning question of the day. As reform 
has not been due to Mr. Linton, he is unwilling to allow that a 
reform has been made, spontaneously, by the few who needed 
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it. 

An otherwise admirable book—Woodberry’s ‘ History of Wood- 
Engraving’ (3)—errs in following Mr. Linton in this matter. 
Every other phase of the art is clearly and intelligently treated of 
from the earliest block-books to the German and Venetian prints 
of the Renaissance, the Bewicks and their successors. The ob- 
ject, the means and standing of the present school, it seems, have 
not been grasped at all. There are no Bewicks to-day. No one 
uses the wood-block and the graver to express only his own ideas 
or sentiments. The art is now, and has been for many a year, 
as purely a copyist’s art as it was when Titian or Durer drew on 
the wood and unknown workmen engraved their lines as exactly 
as they could. The only difference is that now the engravers 
have to reproduce, not a drawing in pen-and-ink or pencil, but 
one in distemper, or wash, or charcoal, or, perhaps, an oil-paint- 
ing. That this is better practice for them Fens the work, all cut 
and dried, that they got to do some years ago, they themselves 
insist, and they ought to know. It is more likely to lead some of 
them into the way of becoming original artists, than dull, mechan- 
ical plodding would be. And when, again, an engraver on wood 
wishes to say something for himself, he will have much more va- 
ried means at his command than Bewick had, or than Mr. Linton 
can now wield. 

We have said that Mr. Linton’s illustrations might have been 
more carefully chosen. They form still the largest collection of 
American engravings that is to be had in any one book. Those 
in Mr. Weodbeny’s volume have been very judiciously selected ; 
and whoever buys a copy of the édztion-de-luxe of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Bewick, may congratulate himself on having the best prints 
now attainable from some of the best wood-cuts ever made. 


Art Notes. 

‘MR. PENNELL, the well-known Philadelphia etcher and illustrator, 
sailed on the 9th inst. for Europe, to be gone some time. He has 
an important commission from The Century Magazine, and will 
make some illustrations also for St. Nicholas. 


Mme. Modjeska has been sitting to Mr. Wyatt Eaton fora 
crayon portrait. The result is said to be the most satisfactory 
portrait of the distinguished actress yet seen in this country. 

Mr. George H. Boughton’s Royal Academy picture, ‘ The 
Frozen Fountain,’ beautifully engraved, forms the frontispiece of 
the February Harger’s. 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s home at Bushey, Herts, is described 
in the forthcoming Magazine of Art. The opening article of 
this number, discusses J. F. Millett as an art-critic. To many 
readers the charm of the number will be found in Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s *‘ Ballad of the Thrush.’ 

‘ The Captive’ (bird), a graceful sketch by Walter Satterlee, is 
the XIVth plate in the series of American Etchings. 

The ordinary tableaux vivants are scarcely to be considered in 
a department devoted to art, but an exception demands mention. 
A series of * Pictures from Longfellow’s Poems’ will be shown at 
Chickering Hall, on January 19th, for the benefit of the Junior 
Century Club, connected with Grace Church. The unusual unity 
of the evening’s entertainment, its peculiarly American character, 
and the fact that the grouping and costuming, and indeed the 
general artistic management of the pictures, are in the hands of 
Mr. Frank D. Millet, call for more space than we can now give to 
the subject. 











The Drama 


‘A PARISIAN ROMANCE,’ adapted from the French of Octave 
Feuillet, was ‘produced on Monday night at the Union Square 
Theatre. It was chiefly remarkable for the acting of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield in the part which Saint-Germain created in Paris. Of 
all histrionic efforts to portray physical ailments, Mr. Mans- 
field’s effort is the most careful FE the most successful. He has 
studied the symptoms of epilepsy and reproduces them in the 
erson of a rascally French financier, who has been reduced by 

is mode of life to the last stage of exhaustion. Asa physiological 
exhibition, as a triumph of naturalistic art, it will draw the atten- 
tion of the town. 
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M. Henri de Targy and his wife Marcelle are Parisians of 
elegance and distinction. They are rich, courted, and happy. 
Marcelle has a marvellous voice and loses no opportunity of con- 
trasting it with that of M. Juliani, a handsome tenor. Neverthe- 
less, there isa mystery inthe house. M. de Targy’s mother grew 
suddenly old when her husband died. Her hair turned white. She 
never left her room. By night and day she stalked up and down 
like an ancestral ghost. Nobody understood what it meant. 
‘Can it be,’ mused Henri, ‘that I have done wrong to love and 
respect my mother? Can it be that her conduct was not always 
strictly correct ?” 

Whereupon the maternal phantom enters the room. 
son,’ says she. ‘Sooner than leave you in that belief, I will tell 

ou all.’ She proceeds to inform him that the late M. de Targy 

ad a friend, M. de Ferviére, and that M. de Ferviére had stood 
in intimate relations with Mme. d’Ambleuse, a married woman of 
fashion. On his deathbed M. de Ferviére, desiring to leave his 
fortune of three million francs to Mlle. Thérése d’ Ambleuse, who 
had sprung from the intimate relations aforesaid, and fearing at 
the same time to awaken the suspicions of M. d’Ambleuse, be- 
queathed it in trust for Thérése to M. de Targy, who forthwith 
lost it in speculation and died. ‘ My son,’ says his widow, ‘do 
you feel disposed to restore these three millions to Thérése?’ 
* Unquestionably I do,’ says Henri. 

Thérése has married the Baron Chevrial, a banker of very ques- 
tionable antecedents. Rolling in wealth, he is cynical, heartless, 
sensual, keeping himself alive by cold water douches and frequent 
practice with the dumb-bells. Henri de Targy comes to him to 
restore the three millions. ‘How long ago,’ he demands, *‘ did 
the testator die?’ ‘Eight years ago,’ replies Henri. ‘The 
legacy,’ he continues, * amounted, I believe, to two millions seven 
hundred thousand francs.’ ‘ Precisely.’ “And how much are you 
restoring to me to-day?’ ‘Two millions seven hundred thou- 
sand francs,’ says the young man in amazement. ‘ But what 
about the interest,’ cries Chevrial, ‘ you must pay me the inter- 
est, too.’ With which he receives the money and gives Henri a 
clerkship in his bank with a yearly salary of a thousand dollars. 

One thousand dollars, however, is a meagre sum on which to 
support a vocal wife and a spectre mother. The spectre mother 
gets along by giving lessons on the piano. The vocal wife is mis- 
erable. She has no more rides in the Bois ; she has to wear old 
dresses. Those of her friends who still come to see her make her 
contrast their luxury with her poverty. Baron Chevrial pays court 
to her. At last she listens to the voice of the Juliani, the hand- 
some tenor, who, in the language of Claude Melnotte, tells her of 
that Paradise of vocalists, the United States, where Colonel Maple- 
son woos the Danaes of song in showers of gold, and where fort- 
unes can be made out of a repertory composed exclusively of * La 
Sonnambula’ and ‘ La Traviata.’ She decides to run away with 
him, and quits her home without a word of farewell, and with no 
other baggage than the pianoforte scores of ‘ Traviata’ and 
* Sonnambula.’ 

After her departure Baron Chevrial gives a grand supper to 
celebrate his conquest of a ballet-dancer, Mile. Rosa Gué6rin. 
While the feast is progressing there comes the news that the ves- 
sel on which Mme. de Targy fled has been lost on the Atlantic. 
Nothing daunted the revellers continue their wassail. Baron 
Chevrial rises to address them. Glasses are clinked, shouts are 
raised. But the Baron hesitates. His face twitcifes; his limbs 
are convulsed ; he falls to the floor. ‘Stop the music, Yries the 
only decent person who is present. Baron Chevri "Gas been 
stricken with apoplexy. 


‘No, m 


His wife, who has hitherto stood in the backg~> 10W pro- 
claims that she is in love with Henri de Targy. F ', on his 
side, admits that he has conceived a tenderness for * ’aronne, 


Nothing could be simpler than to unite them. Unha,yily Mar- 
celle returns. She has not been lost at sea. She comes to re- 
claim her place at the domestic hearth. This does not please 
Henri, and he tells her so. Whereupon she takes poison, like the 
heroine of ‘ The Sphinx,’ and finding her at the point of death, 
her husband takes her in his arms. ‘ Darling,’ he observes, 
‘all is forgotten.’ ‘No,’ she cries, ‘it cannot be.’ But he 
insists. ‘ Death,’ says‘he, ‘has touched your lips and effaced the 
past.' ‘Then,’ she replies, ‘I am happy, for I die forgiven.’ 
With which she expires, and Henri marries the Baroness. 

The defects of this drama are obvious. It is not, in the first 
lace, a drama at all. It is a novel sliced up into acts. All is un- 
oreseen. At every turn the spectator is surprised. The love of 
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Henri and the Baroness seems to be an after-thought, and it 
should be the pivot of- the play: Moreover, all the personages 
move in that imaginary world of Parisian gallantry, which nobody 
ever beheld save M. Octave,Feuillet and the writers of Za Vze Par- 
tstenne. Yet the play interests by its color and variety. It is 
written in the terse and graceful style of the old Academician, and 
it would be noteworthy if it only showed how the chronicler of 
the dissolute manners of the Second Empire tried to adapt him- 
self to the dissolute manners of the Third Republic. 

IN REVIVING ‘The Corsican Brothers’ at Booth’s Theatre, 
Mr. Stetson, the manager, sought primarily to find a field for the 
popular talent of Mr. Charles Thorne. It is the best ghost-play 
on the stage, and though Mr, Thorne is not much of a ghost, he 
has the goodly presence and vigor of style necessary for one who 
does as much challenging, defying, and fighting as Lovis or 
Fabien dei Franchi. Moreover, the boards of Booth’s Theatre 
are vast, and in Mr. Boucicault’s version of the play, emended by 
Mr. wag Irving, there is found room for any amount of spec- 
tacular effects, for clowns and harlequins, ballet-dancers and per- 
forming dogs, the whole concluding with a good Corsican funeral, 
in which bells toll and monks chant, and a graveyard moves about 
the stage in the most unconventional fashion. 

As * The Corsican Brothers’ is a popular melodrama, possess- 
ing very little literary merit, these interpolations are not resented. 
But the English version differs from the French in far more im- 
portant particulars. As the elder Dumas wrote the novel, and as 
MM. Grangé and Montépin adapted it for the [stage, it was a 
model of simplicity and directness. There were three unvarnish- 
ed acts. The first explained the spiritual affinity of Louis and 
Fabien, the brothers; the second showed.the duel in which Louis 
was killed ; the third showed the duel in which Fabien avenged 
him. There was no underplot, no comic characters. The action 
advanced without a break from the return of Fabien from the 
chase in Corsica to the hour when he falls before the shade of the 
brother whom he has avenged, and buries his face in his hands. 

Theatrical legends live long, and there is a theatrical legend 
that in the English version the order of the first two tableaux was 
changed by mistake. Nothing could be more absurd. Mr. Bou- 
cicault believed that, in making the change, he was improving the 
work of Dumas, and being a far more skilful dramatist than the 
giant of French fiction, he was unquestionably right. He avoided 
Fabien’s interminable discourse about a brother whom the audi- 
ence had never seen. He showed the cause of Fabien’s solicitude 
before the solicitude itself was manifested. Louis being intro- 
duced, his personality made familiar, his adventures expounded, 
there was a meaning in the warnings received by Fabien—the 
pain in his breast, the stopping of the clock. It was, indeed, one 
of the most skilful transpositions in dramatic literature. 

The dancers and dogs and perambulating cemetery are probably 
necessary 10 keep the play alive. Duels were still somewhat 
thrilling affairs in the year 1850. To-day their stage use is pretty 
nearly gone. ‘Led Astray’ killed them, and ‘ The Banker’s 
Daughter’ set over them a gravestone. And except two duels, 
one growing out of the ordinary dispute about a woman, and the 
other springing naturally from the first, there is nothing ,in the 
action of ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ Hence the necessity of the 
spectacular effects which, with the robust acting of Mr. Thone 
and Mr. Bangs, should hold the piece on the boards for several 
months. 

MANY re ag performances might be put to shame by the 
amatenr theatricals given Jast week at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre. The play was ‘A Russian Honeymoon,’ written by Mrs. 
Burton N. Harrison. In its day it was a famous French vaude- 
ville, and was known as ‘ La Lune de Miel.’ It was written by M. 
Carmouche, a small dramatist of long ago, who took it to the 
Gymnase Theatre, and was told that it should be played if the 
great Scribe would revise it. This the great Scribe did, and called 
to his aid his collaborator-in-ordinary, M. Melesville; and so 
these three authors worked together on the two poor little acts, 
and made one of the most charmingly-imagined and admirably- 
constructed pieces in all dramatic literature. Bulwer Lytton saw 
it in Paris, and made it the basis of ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ con- 
cerning the origin of which he never made an accurate statement. 
John Tobin saw it, too—and used it in ‘The Honeymoon.’ 
And now Mrs. Burton Harrison presents it as it was written, add- 
ings ome very skilful work of her own. It is the story of ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ and nothing is prettier than to see the true 
womanly nature of the heroine beating down her pride, and to 
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watch her heart softening to her husband until she tears up her 
demand for a divorce and would rather share his poverty than let 
him go. Mrs. J. B. Petter played the heroine, but Mrs. W. S. 
Andrews, as the Baronne, won the laurels. The other char- 
acters were well represented by Mr. G. C. Howland, Jr., Mr. 
A. T. Mason, Mr. W. S. Andrews, and Mrs. Frank G. White. 

AT THE END of the same week, Madame Modjeska closed her 
engagement at Booth’s. It was, in every respect, a notable en- 
gagement. It was an engagement, we noticed, which was followed 
with the closest interest by the ladies. At the matinées they not 
only occupied every seat but would be standing three or four feet 
in the aisles. This may principally be attributed to Modjeska’s 
distinction of method. Hers is, indeed, a school of manners. 
Her ways are those of a grande dame. Her gestures are the 
poetry of refinement. In ‘ Odette,’ which was her last perform- 
ance, she lent the part of a heroine a significance which neither 
Bernhardt nor Croizette could have given it, and of which Mlle. 
Pierson, its original representative, knew nothing. Madame la 
Comtesse de Clermont-Latour was, before all things, a leader 
of fashion. After her fall she still maintained her dignity. She 
had princes and archdukes at her feet. Then she began to sink, 
and after falling, falling, falling, touched ground im the ‘hell’ 
where her husband found her. Yet, even there, she was still a 
woman of refinement, and flung the cards in the face of the 
scoundrel who was cheating. She had not forgotten that she was 
Madame la Comtesse de Clermont-Latour, and on her knowledge 
of that fact, and her determination to retain her title, hangs the 
entire play. Had she been a courtesan, brutalized and degraded, 
as most actresses would have made her, there would have been no 
sympathy with her suffering, no pathos in her meeting with her 
child. When Modjeska walks the boards, zucedit regina, Her 
tour through the country will be a royal progress. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lester Wallack is appearing at his. own theatre 
in ‘Ours.’ On the first night he was received with applause so 
frantic, that he may fairly claim, while still alive, to have tasted 
of immortality. It is an incomparable dzseury. He puts a keen 
edge on the bluntest lines. He peoples the bleak moors of dia- 
logue with a pleasant and humorous fancy. He has a peculiar 
fondness for Robertson’s pieces, for there, with true skill, the 
playwright has thrown the burden of the work. on the actor. 
Not that we would depreciate ‘Ours.’ Its slightness is merely 
apparent. It is astonishingly compact and sinewy, and is kept 
alive by the strength of its constitution rather than by the military 
stimulants which Mr. Wallack administers to it. Of the compan 
which appears in it, Mr. Wallack has thought fit to paaee | 
apologetically in a manifesto published by the Herald. His 
point that American colors, as soon as they become distin- 
guished, would at once set up as ‘stars,’ would hardly be con- 
firmed by Mr. Daly, or even by Mr. Palmer. His point that 
he produces English plays because he can get no better, would 
hardly be confirmed by the managers of the Madison Square. 
But Mr. Wallack’s business is hisown. If English*plays and 
English players are the most remunerative, it would be absurd 
to fight the public taste. Our contention has always been that 
they are not the most remunerative, and that the public is sick 
of them. Still, we concede, Mr. Wallack should know best. 








Music 








The Oratorio Society. 

THIS year's performance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ by the Oratorio 
Society was not equal in general merit to those given by Dr. 
Damrosch on former occasions. The chorus was much larger 
than usual, and perhaps for that reason Jess precise in execution 
than formerly. In some ‘of the great, massive choruses, it was 
quite effective, but in the florid, /ugazo passages—as, for instance, 
in ‘ He shall purify ’—it was deficient in spirit and precision, weak 
in attack and wavering in emo. Moreover, some peculiar ideas 
of Dr. Damrosch, as regards time and rhythm, marred the effect 
of some well-known numbers. The chorus ‘ For unto us a Child 
is born ’—one of the most powerful and effective of the work— 
was almost spoiled by a sharply-accentuated jerky rhythm and an 
unwarrantably fast ¢emfo. The opening chorus of the second 
part, ‘ Behold. the Lamb of God,’ was taken so slowly that it was 
almost impossible to discover the phrasing. As Dr. Damrosch 
is one of the most accomplished and experienced musicians now 
resident in this country, and at the same time a most conscien- 
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tious and painstaking conductor, he must have some reasons for 
his mode of interpretation. The musical public, which comprises 
a large number of his friends and admirers, would be glad if he 
would take some opportunity of stating them. On the occasion 
in question, he was unfortunate in the choice of his soloists. 
Miss Beebe is well known in this city as a pleasant singer of bal- 
lads and other light music. She has a small voice, a little worn in 
the upper notes, but of generally pleasant quality. But she lacks 


intefisity, and the breadth of style necessary for the singing of. 


Handel's music. The same remark applies to Mr. Woodruff, the 
tenor, whose pleasant voice was altogether insufficient for the ex- 
igencies of the part. Miss Drasdil’s mannerism becomes rather 
tedious in the course of years. Mr. Winch was by far the most 
effective among the soloists. 





Mr. Thomas’s First Popular Concert. 


THE first of the series of popular matinées, which Mr: Thomas 
is to give this season, did not receive the patronage and apprecia- 
tion it deserved. The programme was attractive, and the soloists, 
though by no means of the highest rank, were artists of real merit. 
The orchestral numbers were Cherubini’s brilliant overture to 
* Lodoiska,’ Cowen’s ‘ Scandinavian Symphony,’ which Mr. Thom- 
as introduced here at the first Philharmonic Concert this season, 
and the overture to Wagner's ‘ Tannhiauser.”. The pleasant im- 
pression made by Mr. Cowen's symphony at the first performance 
was fully confirmed by the second. Mr. Carl Herrmann, the 
pianist on this occasion, is master of an excellent technique, and 
is evidently a conscientious artist ; but he made a mistake in se- 
lecting Beethoven’s great Concerto in E-flat—perhaps the noblest 
composition ever written for the piano—for one of the numbers 
of his programme. It is entirely beyond his powers. He was 
a exhausted before he finished it, and the effect of the 

rilliant rondo with which it closes was completely lost. Miss 
Hattie Schell sang a familiar aria from ‘ Figaro,’ and songs by 
Rubinstein and Dulcken, with a fresh, young, sympathetic voice, 
but in a most commonplace, uninteresting style. Yet in spite of 
these imperfections, the concert was most enjoyable. 








The Philharmonic Society—Third Concert. 

THE third concert of this Society introduced two interesting 
novelties : a new symphony, by Dvorak, and a rhapsody by 
Brahms. The symphony by the Bohemian composer is interest- 
ing, full of bright and original ideas, with most effective instru- 
mentation and characteristic coloring. The first movement, par- 
ticularly, contains some delightful surprises and poetical ideas. 
The scherzo is a wild movement of decidedly Slavonic character, 
and brilliantly instrumented. It is the strongest of the work, and 
made a distinct impression. Brahms has taken the subject of his 
rhapsody (for contralto solo, male chorus, and orchestra) from a 
fragment of one of Goethe’s poems ‘ Hartzreise im Winter’ (‘A 
Winter Journey in the Hartz’). The alto solo was excellently 
rendered by Miss Henne, and the accompanying chorus and or- 
chestra did their work equally well. Beethoven's bright sym- 
phony in F, No. 8, brought an excellent concert to a close. 





“Virginia” at the Bijou. 

THERE is enough good fun and good music in Messrs. Stephens 
and Solomon’s new opera, ‘ Virginia,’ to win for it a certain 
amount of popularity, though it will never attain that of the same 
collaborators’ ‘ Billee Taylor.’ The leading feature of the libretto 
is the introduction into burlesque opera of the Mephistophelian 
element, which has done such effective work in tragedy, melo- 
drama and grand opera. Mr. Stephens’ idea of burlesquing the 
Tempter is not altogether original, for Mr. De Ville, the Mephisto 
of ‘ Virginia,’ bears a strong likeness to Mr. John Wellington 
Wells, the respectable family necromancer of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan's ‘ The Sorcerer.’ The story of the new operetta is that 
of the loves of Paul and Virginia—a game-keeper and a goose- 

irl—who triumphantly repel the advances of the Evil One. Mr. 
Sctomon's music contains many bright and tuneful numbers, with 
some that are commonplace and uninteresting enough. Among 
the former we may mention the quartet in the first act, by Brown- 
jones and three village belles, which is exceedingly attractive. 
De Ville’s entrance, and his weird recitative and aria, ‘I am a 
curse, or even worse,’ is a capital burlesque on similar scenes in 
* Robert le Diable’ and ‘ Faust.’ A chorus of milkmaids, with 
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the refrain of ‘ Cockadoodledoo,’ is a pretty rustic air. The two 
great hits of the evening are the chorus of the ‘ Younger Sons,” 
sung by about a dozen girls dressed like the dandy of the period, 
and the | of Mr. Sam Nubbles, with the refrain, ‘ Which my 
Sally didn’t love me true.’ This latter will undoubtedly prove the 
more popular. It reminds one of ‘ All on account of Eliza’ and 
‘William is sure to be right,’ by the same author, but is none 
the less bright and effective. There is a very pretty quartet, in 
waltz time, in thé first act, ‘ Is this love that I feel,’ which would 
have gained much in effectiveness if the two soprano parts had 
been well given. The chorus of the photographers who have 
come to take the portrait of Virginia, now a professional! beauty, 
is very good, and the whole incident one of the most amusing of 
the opera. 

The principal parts were generally well taken. Mr. Howson 
(De Ville), made up to resemble a famous prestidigitator, was the 
hero of the evening. Mr. Digby Bell (Nubbles) and Mr. Olmi 
(Brownjones) were quite satisfactory. Miss Weathersby looked 
quite pretty as Lady Magnolia, and that is about all that can be 
said of her. The weakest part of the performance was that of 
the heroine, Virginia. Miss Couch is unable to do justice to it. 
In the hands of an experienced soubrette, the character might be 
made very attractive. The chorus and orchestra will probably 
improve with continued rehearsal. 





Musical Note. 

The Casino, the auditorium of which is now completed, is in 
successful operation. There is no more beautiful place of amuse- 
ment in the country, and the performance of Strauss’s melodious 
operetta, ‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,’ is now proving as 
attractive here as it did in Philadelphia. The cast includes Miss 
Cotrelly, Miss Post and Miss Paullin, and Messrs. Perugini, Wil- 
son, and Taylor, The chorus is full and strong, and there is an 
excellent orchestra under Herr Catenhusen. There is every rea- 
son for believing that the Casino will prove a successful specu- 
lation, particularly if it confines itself to its legitimate business, 
and gives no more ‘ stock-holders’ receptions.’ 


The Book Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC -who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state. 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in caes where the name of the advertiser is 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THe Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.—— Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 





1.—‘ The Complete Works of Charles Lamb.’ N. Y. 1863. 4 vols., half-calf. 
Also ‘ Eliana,’ N. Y. 1880. 1 vol., cloth, gilt top. In good condition. Sell or 
exchange. Address Arthur Penn. 

2.—Full set of the writings of the late Octave Delepierre, now very scarce. 
(1) *Macaronéana’ (1852); (2) ‘Macaronéana Andra’ (1862); (3) ‘ His- 
toire Littéraire des Fous’ (1860), 3 vols., half-roan, gilt tops; (4) ‘ Super- 
cheries Littéraires’ (1872) ; (5) ‘Centoniana’ (1868) ; (6) ‘ La Parodie’ (1872), f 
3 vols., half-calf, roxburghe, gilt top, uncut edges. In all six vols., almost uni- 
form, and in usually clean condition. Sell or exchange. Address J. B. M. 

3.—Complete files, for 1882, of the American Architect, American Machin- 
tst, Engineering News and Contract Fournal, Engineering and Mining 
Fournal, Manufacturer and Builder, Sanitary Engineer, Scientific Amer- 
tcan, Scientific American Supplement, Manufacturer's Gazette, Iron Age, 
Mining Record, Age of Steel, Nautical Gazette, Railway Review, Railway 
Gazette, American Engineer, American Manufacturer and Iron World, 
American Fournal of Science, Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, 
Fournal of the Franklin Institute, Popular Science Monthly, London En- 
gineering. Forsale. Address No. 3. 


The Critic. 
‘ Fully maintains its high order of excellence’ —NEW YoRK HERALD. 
‘ At the head of the critical journals of this country.'—Boston Post. 
* The best literary journal of this country.’—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
‘ It never praises a poor book.’—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO. 


HAVE ¥UST READY: 


Walker's Political Economy. 


By Francis A. Wa.xer, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, late Superintendent 
of the Census. (Volume V. of The American Science 
Series.) 8vo, $2.25. 

President Walker's economical works on ‘* The 
Wages Question,” and on * Money,” not to speak of 
his great statistical Atlas of the United States, have 
given him a prominent position on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In contributing the present werk to the 
“* American Science Series,” he brings to bear not only 
the powers shown in his former writings, but the ex- 
perience of many years as teacher of political economy 
in the chair he occupied at Yale before accepting the 
presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





To Librarians and Buyers 
of Books. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, Booksellers, 
and Importers,-27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
have the pleasure of announcing that the material in- 
crease in the business of their Library and Importing 
Department has necessitated the establishment by them 
in London of a PERMANENT BRANCH OFFICE, 
through which their foreign purchases and shipments 
wiil hereafter be made. 

Orders for English books and periodicals of any de- 
scription, whether for whole libraries or for single vol- 
umes, will be carefully and promptly executed, while 
all importations for public institutions are made free of 
duty. Periodicals and volumes of moderate compass 
can be mailed direct from our London office to the ad- 
dress of our American customers. English and Ameri- 
can catalogues are supplied without charge, and any 
information in regard to books and prices will be prompt- 
ly given. 

The attention of bookbuyers is directed to the fol- 
lowing bibliographical issues : 

THE BEST READING. A priced and classified 
Bibliography of the more important English and 
American publications. First Series, edited by F. 
B. Perkins, covering the issues prior to 1877. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. Second Series, edited by L. E. Jones, 
comprising the issues of the five years ending with 
Dec., 1881. 8vo, cloth, $1. 

‘* Invaluable alike for readers, buyers and sellers of 
books.’’—Fort Wayne Gazette. 

HINTS FOR HOME READING, A Series of papers 
by Hale, Perkins, Beecher, Warner, Cook, Sweetser, 
Mabie, and others. Edited by Lyman Abbot. To- 
gether with Suggestions for Libraries, with first, 
second, and third lists of 500, 500 and 1000 volumes, 
recommended as the most important and desirable. 
Cloth, $1 ; boards, 75 cents. 

** Should be in the hands of every reader in the coun- 
try. . Its suggestions are invaluable.’’"—Soston 
Transcript. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
18 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stand- 
ard literature, as well as rare, curiovs, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be 


rded to any address. 
see r "D. G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Pace. 


- 


Second Series. 





READY NEXT WEEK: 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


Works oF NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. River- 
side Edition. An entirely new edition from 
new electrotype plates, with Introductory 
Notes by Grorce P. Larurop, author of 
“A Study of Hawthorne,” with an original 
full-page etching, and a new vignette 
woodcut in each vo'ume. The last vol- 
ume will have, instead of an etching, a 
new steel portrait from the best photograph 
in possession of the family. In twelve 
volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 


This edition has been undertaken to meet the demand 
for a library edition of Hawthorne’s Works, which 
should correspond in all external features with the sin- 
gular excellence of their contents. It will be printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, in type of a very 
clear and attractive character, and will form twelve vol- 
umes of convenient size for the library, bound in strong, 
simple, and tasteful style. The edition will comprise 
all the contents of the various editions of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s works heretofore published, with some im- 
portant additions, including, in an appendix, ** The 
Ancestral Footstep,” just printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 


Vol. I. TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
Vol. II. MOSSES FROM AN OLD 
MANSE. 
THE POET 
AT THE 


BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By OLiver WENDELL Houmes. Carefully 
revised, and containing a new Preface and 
Notes. 1 vol., crown vo, gilt top, $2. 


The new edition of the ‘‘ Autocrat’? has been wel- 
comed with enthusiastic heartiness. The ‘* Poet” will 
doubtless receive a similar welcome, since it is. of the 
same delightfully wise and witty character, and—like 
the ** Autocrat’’—has been carefully revised and made 
additionally attractive by a new preface. 


TALKS ON ART. 





By WILLIAM M. Hunt. 8vo, 
$r. 


Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt's * Talks on Art,’’ and who was 
one of his mest valued pupils, has gathered another 
similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigrammatic utter- 
ances, It is a supplement to the first hook, which the 
Pall Mall Gazette pronounced ** singularly racy and 
suggestive,” and the London Spectator said: “* It 
abounds in vitality and love of art, in keen and delicate 
discrimination, and, chief of all, complete kindliness.”’ 





*,* For sale at all book-stores, and at the 
book parlors of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





New, revised edition of Ban- 
croft’s History of the 
United States. 


VOLUME ONE NOW READY. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


United STATES, 


From the Discovery of the Continent 
to the Establishment of the Consti- 
tution in 1789. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 





An entirely new edition, partly rewritten 
and thoroughly revised. To be published 
complete in six volumes, octavo. 





The undersigned have great pleasure 
in announcing a new revised edition of 
BANCROFT’S world-famous HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, in a style and at a price 
that meet a popular want. 

The work has been for some time 
passing through the hands of the author, 
who has made extensive changes in the 
text, condensing in places, enlarging in 
others, and carefully revising. Tt ts 
practically a new work, embodying, as it 
does, the results of the latest researches, 
and enjoying the advantage of the au- 
thor’s long and mature experience. 

The original octavo edition is in twelve 
volumes. The present edition will be 
completed in six volumes, octavo, averag- 
ing over 600 pages each, the price being 
correspondingly reduced, 

Volume one is now ready. The other 
volumes will follow at short intervais. 

Handsomely printed from new type, 
and bound in cloth, uncut, with gilt top, 
price, $2.50 per volume. 








Booksellers in all parts of the country 
will receive subscriptions; or the volumes 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 











